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INTERVIEWEE:  Mrs.  Adele  Davey 

INTERVIEWER:  Karen  McMahel 

I- 

INTERVIEWER:  This  is  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Adele  Davey  for  the  Joliet 
Junior  College  Oral  History  Program  by  Karen  McMahel  at  320  S.  Joliet  St., 
Wilmington,  Illinois,  on  April  29,  1978  at  10:30  a.m. 

MCMAHEL:  Well,  Mrs.  Davey,  I  guess  the  best  place  to  begin  is  at  the 
beginning.  Were  you  born  in  Wilmington  or  did  you  happen  to  come  here 
as  a  child? 

DAVEY :  No,  I  was  born  in  Wilmington,  and  I've  lived  here  practically  all 
my  life  with  the  exception  of  about  eight  years  that  I  lived  in  Louisville 
in  the  twenties. 

MCMAHEL :  And  where  did  you  live  as  a  child? 

DAVEY:  I  lived  on  a  farm  on  what  I  believe  is  now  Route  113  on  the  road 
to  Custer  Park,  possibly  about  two  and  one-half  miles  out  of  Wilmington 
just  this  side  of  the  little  creek  bridge.  My  maiden  name  was  Quimby,  and 
a  little  school  on  the  corner  just  beyond  that  farm  was  always  called  the 
Quimby  School. 

MCMAHEL:  That's  nice.  Why  was  that? 

DAVEY :  Well,  I  guess  just  because  my  grandparents  had  always  lived  out 
that  way,  and  the  teachers  stayed  with  my  grandmother,  so  I  suppose  that 
was  why  it  was  called  Quimby  school. 

MCMAHEL:  Kind  of  influenced  it  a  little  bit. 


DAVEY:  Right,  could  have. 
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MCMAHEL :  What  did  your  father  do? 

DAVEY:  My  father  was  a  farmer.  He  raised  grain  and  also  raised  cattle. 

I  think  it  might  be  quite  interesting  that  the  cattle  he  raised  were 
Galloways,  which  are  black,  curly  cattle,  and  they  seemed  to  like  the 
cold  weather.  We  always  showed  them  at  the  Kankakee  State  Fair,  and  we 
came  home  with  blue  ribbons.  Eventually  when  we  left  the  farm,  we  sold 
them  to  the  government  and  they  were  shipped  to  Alaska  as  an  experiment 
to  see  if  they  could  stand  the  cold  up  there. 

MCMAHEL :  And  how  did  they  do  up  there? 

DAVEY :  Really  I  don't  remember.  I  don't  know  that  my  father  ever  had 
a  report  on  it.  He  possibly  did,  but  I  don't  recall. 

MCMAHEL:  What  did  you  do  on  the  farm  as  a  child?  Did  you  help  feed  the 
cows  or  do  any  of  those  things? 

DAVEY :  No,  I  can't  recall  that  I  was  very  ambitious,  I'm  sorry  to  say. 

The  only  thing  I  remember  having  was  a  lamb  that  someone  gave  me,  because 
we  didn't  raise  sheep.  I  did  feed  that  of  necessity  because  my  dad  didn't 
care  for  sheep  and  so  if  I  had  it,  I  had  to  feed  it. 

MCMAHEL:  What  did  you  do  for  recreation?  Did  you  go  skating  in  the 
winter  or  things  like  that? 

DAVEY :  No,  I  can't  remember  that  I  did  too  much  skating.  I  was  just 
playing  with  dolls  and  played  with  the  neighbor  children.  In  the  summer¬ 
time  we  had  swings  in  the  yard.  Of  course  we  moved  to  town  when  I  was 
about  eight  or  nine  years  old. 
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MCMAHEL :  Did  your  father  give  up  the  farm  at  that  time? 

DAVEY :  Yes.  Yes,  he  gave  it  up  because  of  his  health  and  came  to  town, 
and  he  had  a  shoe  store  at  that  time  where  the  BeGay  Shop  now  is. 

MCMAHEL:  And  how  long  was  that  in  business? 

DAVEY :  Well,  until  my  father  died,  which  was  1916.  My  mother  gave  it 
up  because  she  thought  she  couldn't  take  care  of  the  shoe  store.  And  at 
that  time  she  did  some  practical  nursing  and  really  took  care  of  a  lot 
of  the  people  who  had  the  flu  during  the  World  War. 

MCMAHEL:  World  War  I? 

DAVEY :  It  was  a  real  epidemic,  the  flu,  and  from  there  she  started  to 
assist  the  doctor  in  bringing  babies  into  the  world,  and  I  think  there 
are  quite  a  few  people  in  Wilmington  that  possibly  remember  her  fondly 
for  that  reason. 

MCMAHEL:  Did  she  have  a  special  training  for  that?  Did  she  go  to  school 
for  that  or  was  it.  .  . 

DAVEY:  I  think  she  did  have  a  little  refresher  course  of  some  kind.  She 
ms  originally  a  school  teacher,  though,  I  believe  when  she  first  got  out 
of  high  school.  As  well  as  the  shoe  store,  I  can  remember  when  Wilmington 
had  many  other  stores  at  the  time,  and  that  we  certainly  do  not  have  now. 

MCMAHEL:  And  what  would  some  of  those  be? 

DAVEY:  Well,  we  had  the  Photography  Shop  and  Millinery  Shop. 


MCMAHEL:  A  Millinery  Shop?  Could  you  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  that? 
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DAVEY :  I  definitely  remember  the  two  Kinsella  sisters,  because  they  were 
quite  characters  in  a  way,  but  they  were  very  good,  I  guess,  as  milliners. 
You  used  to  try  on  the  hats  and  then  have  them  trimmed  to  your  specifi¬ 
cations  or  to  the  way  they  thought  they  were  most  becoming  to  you. 

MCMAHEL:  You  wouldn't  buy  a  hat  just  all  done  up? 

DAVEY :  Oh  no.  Very,  very  few  were  that  way.  Generally  they  were  trimmed 
right  there  while  you  waited. 

MCMAHEL:  What  other  type  of  shops  did  they  have? 

DAVEY :  Well,  there  was  what  they  called  dry  good  stores,  which  I  presume 
now  are  department  stores. 

MCMAHEL:  And  what  did  they  carry  in  those? 

DAVEY :  Everything  there  is  in  a  department  store  now,  I  guess.  /Laughter/ 
All  kinds  of  linens,  threads,  embroidery  threads,  underwear,  dresses  and 
everything  in  a  department  store. 

MCMAHEL:  Did  they  have  the  old  fashioned  pickle  barrel  where  the  men  would. 
DAVEY:  Oh,  no,  no,  this  was  all  dry  goods. 

MCMAHEL:  Just  dry  goods. 

DAVEY :  Dry  goods,  yes.  The  pickle  barrel  was  in  the  grocery  store. 

MCMAHEL:  Did  they  have  a  lot  of  horse  and  buggies  or  livery  stables  or 
things  like  that? 

DAVEY:  They  had  several  livery  stables,  I  believe,  in  fact,  there  was  one 


right  across  from  the  Stuart  House,  and  I  think  there  was  another  one  at 
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the  other  end  of  town.  I  don't  remember  the  names  of  them. 

MCMAHEL:  What  did  Main  Street  look  like  in  the  horse  and  buggy  days? 

Was  it  as  nice  as  it  is  now? 

DAVEY :  /Laughter/  I  don't  really  remember. 

MCMAHEL:  You  mentioned  the  Stuart  House.  Could  you  tell  us  what  your 
affiliation  with  that  is? 

DAVEY:  Yes,  my  grandmother  and  grandfather  ran  the  Stuart  House  when  I 
was  young.  That  was  my  mother's  mother  and  father,  James  Hazzard,  and  I 

t 

remember  the  Stuart  House  very  well,  when  I  was  just  a  little  girl.  My 
grandfather  used  to  meet  all  the  trains  and  I  believe  in  those  times,  as 
I  have  read  since,  there  were  as  many  as  nine  trains  a  day  from  Chicago. 
And  he  met  the  trains,  each  and  every  train,  with  a  hack  as  they  called 
it,  and  the  horse,  and  brought  the  mail  to  the  post  office  and  brought  in 
the  traveling  salesman  and  anyone  else  who  wanted  a  ride  from  the  depot. 

MCMAHEL:  So  it  was  like  a  hotel  then? 

DAVEY :  That's  right.  It  was  a  hotel.  Of  course  there  were  guests  who 
stayed  there  all  the  time.  Even  the  dentist  stayed  there  regularly. 

MCMAHEL:  How  many  rooms  did  it  have? 

DAVEY :  I  don't  remember. 

MCMAHEL:  Did  it  have  the.  .  . 

DAVEY :  It  was  three  stories,  that's  all  I  do  remember,  but  I  don't 
remember  how  many  rooms  on  each  one. 


MCMAHEL:  That  seems  rather  large  for  a  small  town--three  stories. 
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DAVEY:  The  dining  room  had,  I  believe,  eight  long  tables  and  I  remember 
going  through  as  a  child  when  the  tables  were  pretty  well  filled. 

MCMAHEL:  Quite  a  few  people  then,  evidently. 

DAVEY:  Right. 

MCMAHEL:  Did  it  have  indoor  plumbing? 

DAVEY :  Oh  yes,  yes.  It  certainly  did. 

MCMAHEL:  There  are  several  things  in  history  concerning  the  underground 
railroad  and  the  Stuart  House.  Could  you  tell  us  a  little  bit  about  that? 

DAVEY:  I'm  sorry,  I  don't  remember  a  thing  about  it. 

MCMAHEL:  You  also  happen  to  be  affiliated  with  another  famous  house  in 

Wilmington.  Could  you  tell  us  a  little  bit  about  that? 

% 

DAVEY :  Unless  you're  referring  to  when  I  stayed  with  my  aunt  and  uncle, 
another  James  Hazzard,  who  was  a  veterinarian,  and  he  lived  on  County 
Road  in  that  three  story  house  that's  up  there.  At  that  time  he  started 
a  dairy  which  was  Hazzard 's  Dairy  and  grew  to  be  quite  a  good  sized  dairy 
in  later  years.  At  that  time  we  used  to  deliver  milk  in  little  pails, 
and  it  was  lots  of  fun  for  me  to  roller  skate  to  some  of  the  customers 
because  they  always  gave  me  cookies  when  I  got  there. 

MCMAHEL:  A  profitable  job.  Did  they  have  to  process  the  milk  in  any  way? 

DAVEY:  They  didn't  in  those  days,  no.  They  did  later  on.  The  only  thing 
. I  can  remember  definitely  in  that  was  they  had  quite  a  way  to  sterilize 
the  little  pails  and  so  forth  so  the  milk  would  be  perfectly  pure. 
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MCMAHEL:  You  mentioned  skating.  That  brings  to  mind.  .  .didn't  there 
used  to  be  a  skating  rink  in  Wilmington? 

DAVEY :  Yes,  that  was  in  later  years  though.  That  was  when  I  was  a  teen¬ 
ager,  and  it  was  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Baltimore  Street,  on  the  south¬ 
east  corner,  which  is  now  a  garage.  It  was  quite  a  good-sized  pavilion, 
and  they  had  skating  and  dancing. 

MCMAHEL:  Was  it  well  chaperoned  in  those  days?  Did  they  have  to  have 
chaperones  for  affairs  like  that? 

DAVEY :  I  don't  believe  they  did.  I  think  it  was  just  a  public  place. 

MCMAHEL:  What  other  types  of  entertainment  did  they  have  in  Wilmington 
at  that  time? 

DAVEY:  Well,  as  a  teenager  I  can't  remember  anything  but  school  activities 
or  church  activities.  They're  about  the  only  ones  that  I  attended.  When 
I  was  a  teenager,  I  went  to  the  Methodist  Church  and  sang  in  the  Methodist 
choir  and  also  was  in  Mrs.  Whitmore's  Sunday  school  class.  Her  Sunday 
school  class,  which  was  the  girls',  and  Mrs.  Osborn's  Sunday  school  class, 
which  was  the  boys',  had  parties  together. 

MCMAHEL:  And  where  was  the  Methodist  Church  at  that  time? 

DAVEY:  Well,  where  the  library  is  now. 

MCMAHEL:  Did  they  used  to  have  an  Opera  House  in  Wilmington? 

DAVEY:  Oh  yes.  Upstairs,  over.  .  .well,  now  I  believe,  as  everything 

else  in  Wilmington,  its  an  antique  shop.  But  it  also  had  been  a  jewelry 

store,  and  at  one  time  it  was  a  commercial  bank.  It  was  upstairs  over 
that.  At  the  time  that  I  was  in  high  school,  we  had  senior  plays,  but  we 
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had  no  place  at  the  school  to  show  them,  so  we  did  have  our  plays  at  the 
Opera  House.  It  was  quite  thrilling  to  go  down  there  and  practice.  We  had 
quite  a  few  different  stage  settings  and  a  stage  and  big  sized  room  for 
seating  capacity,  and  that  was  where  we  had  our  senior  plays.  And  then 
later  on,  I  think,  they  had  movies  there,  and  we  also  had  a  movie  upstairs 
over  our  shoe  store,  in  what  is  now  the  BeGay. 

MCMAHEL:  The  BeGay  Shop? 

DAVEY:  Yes.  That  was  owned  by  Charley  Johnson,  and  I  can't  recall  that 
they  had  movies  any  night  but  Saturday  night.  At  least  that  was  the 
only  night  I  got  to  go. 

MCMAHEL:  How  much  did  movies  cost  in  those  days? 

DAVEY :  I  suppose  a  dime.  I  really  don't  recall. 

MCMAHEL:  With  the  river  being  so  close,  did  you  or  your  father  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  ice  or  the  ice  floors  on  the  river? 

DAVEY:  Well,  when  he  lived  on  the  farm,  he  used  to  help  cut  ice.  He  cut 
ice  for  the  ice  house  in  Braidwood,  because  we  were  approximately  halfway 
between  Braidwood  and  Wilmington,  I  guess.  The  nice  part  that  I  remember 
about  that  was  we  could  always  go  to  Braidwood  and  get  ice  to  make  ice 
cream  in  the  summertime. 

MCMAHEL:  You  were  very  lucky.  Was  the  ice  that  he  cut  used  for  commercial 
reasons  or  did  they  sell  it  locally  for  people  who.  .  . 

DAVEY:  They  just  sold  it  locally,  I  think.  Stored  it  in  sawdust,  as  I 


remember. 
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MCMAHEL :  Have  most  of  the  farmers  that  lived  in  Wilmington,  or  rather 
most  of  the  people  been  farmers  who  have  lived  in  Wilmington,  or  was  it 

i 

in  the  early  days  a  small  type  of  city  with  a  lot  of  city  life  and  a  lot 
of  country  life? 

DAVEY:  I  think  you  have  me  there,  too.  I  don't  know  that  there  were  too 
many  farmers  that  moved  to  Wilmington.  What  the  general  run  of  citizens 
were,  I  don't  know  whether  they  were  just  people  who  had  businesses  here 
or  what.  My  memory  isn't  too  good  about  history,  I'm  sorry  to  say.  It 
was  never  my  best  subject.  /Laughter/ 

MCMAHEL:  Where  did  your  husband  work,  or  when  were  you  married  first? 

DAVEY :  Well,  my  husband  worked  at  the  Lehon  Company,  and  he  came  here 
to  work  from  Niagara  Falls.  I  think  it  was  when  the  Leonards  bought  it 
from- -was  it  Orenda  Corporation  originally--and  then  changed  to  Lehon 
Company.  Anyway,  that's  when  he  came  here  as  a  maintenance  engineer. 

MCMAHEL:  And  did  he  used  to  work  at  the  Paper  Mill  for  a  while? 

DAVEY:  He  worked  there  at  the  time  it  was  converted  to  a  roofing  mill. 

I  guess  that  was  the  thing.  It  seemed  at  that  time  it  was  quite  unusual 
to  have  a  continuous  roofing  mill  where  you  started  with  paper  and  rags 
and  ended  up  with  the  finished  roofing. 

MCMAHEL:  What  about  the  depression  in  Wilmington?  Did  you  notice  a 
change  in  the  town  as  far  as  the  depression,  or  was  Wilmington  rather 
removed? 

DAVEY:  I  think  Wilmington  was  somewhat  removed..  I  can't  recall  that 
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there  was  too  much.  I  suppose  there  was  something  to  do  with  depression, 
but  fortunately,  I  never  felt  it  too  badly. 

MCMAHEL:  Rather  self-sufficient? 

DAVEY:  Right. 

MCMAHEL:  During  World  War  II  you  did  some  volunteer  work.  Could  you  tell 
us  a  little  bit  about  that? 

DAVEY:  Yes.  I  worked  with  Red  Cross.  In  fact,  I  have  worked  with  Red 
Cross  off  and  on  most  of  the  years  since  1932.  During  the  war  I  belonged 
to  the  Canteen  Corps.  The  Canteen  Corps  had  their  guild  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  that  we  had  to  qualify  for.  I  think  it  was  something  like  40  hours 
of  nutrition  and  serving  meals,  and  so  on.  We  helped  in  voluntary  work 
at  the  Soldiers'  Widows'  Home,  and  we  also  helped  serve  lunches  to  the 
kindergarten  children  who  were  children  of  the  people  who  worked  at  the 
Arsenal.  We  also  worked  with  the  blood  donor  unit  and  served  the  coffee 
after  the  people  had  donated  their  blood.  So  it  was  quite  an  interesting 
experience  to  work  with  that  particular  unit  of  the  Red  Cross. 

MCMAHEL:  You  mentioned  the  Soldiers'  Widows'  Home.  What  is  that? 

DAVEY:  Well,  it  was  quite  a  large  institution  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river.  There  were  widows,  I  think  as  far  back  possibly  as  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  when  I  first  recalled  going  over  there.  It  was  quite  a 
large  place  and  has  since  been  torn  down.  They  moved  all  the  people  that 
were  still  left  to  Quincy.  It  was  a  beautiful  home  at  one  time.  They  were 
all  well  taken  care  of,  and  I'm  sure  the  ladies  were  quite  happy  over 
there.  It  seems  quite  a  bit  different  from  the  nursing  homes  we  have  today. 
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as  I  recall  it.  I  remember  going  over  there  and  entertaining  and  singing 
or  playing  the  piano,  also  taking  a  group  of  young  people  from  church  over 
to  sing  for  them,  as  well  as  working  in  the  Canteen  Corps. 

MCMAHEL:  Was  this  a  government  institution? 

DAVEY:  Yes  it  was. 

MCMAHEL:  There  have  been  several  industries  in  Wilmington  through  the 
years.  Do  you  think  you  could  recall  a  few  of  those? 

DAVEY:  Well,  possibly  I  can  remember  my  mother  talking  about  them.  I 
was  too  young  to  really  remember  too  much  about  them,  but  there  was  a 
Flour  Mill  that  was  located  just  on  the  Mill  race.  I  suppose  they  had 
their  power  from  the  Mi 11  race.  Farmers,  no  doubt  my  dad  did  too,  brought 
grain  in  to  be  gound  up  for  flour.  There  was  a  Creamery  on  Main  Street, 
what  is  now  in  a  residential  section,  and  I  recall  her  saying  that  it 
burned  down.  In  fact  a  friend  of  hers,  Tim  Donahue,  who  was  a  fireman  at 
the  time,  was  killed  in  the  fire.  He  was  electrocuted,  I  believe.  And 
there  were  Wagon  Works  located  next  to  the  Stuart  House.  The  McIntosh 
Wagon  Works. 

MCMAHEL:  And  what  is  a  Wagon  Works? 

DAVEY :  Well,  where  they  worked  on  the  wagons  that  the  farmers  used  and 
fixed  the  wheels.  I  suppose  put  new  iron  on  the  wheels  to  keep  them  from 
wearing  out  and  repaired  the  wagons,  generally.  I  believe  they  maybe  even 
made  a  few  wagons.  I  don't  know. 


MCMAHEL:  The  equivalent  of  an  auto  shop  today? 
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DAVEY :  You're  right.  /Laughter/  Buggies  had  to  be  taken  care  of  same  as 
the  automobiles.  I  guess  they  all  wear  out.  And  I  think  there  was  an  old 
brewery  down  on  the  river  too,  but  that  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 
And  I  don't  know,  that's  about  the  only  thing  that  I  recall,  really,  other 
than  the  stores  uptown. 

MCMAHEL:  I  understand  you're  affiliated  with  the  Wilmington  cemetery. 
Could  you  tell  us  a  little  bit  about  that? 

DAVEY :  Well,  the  cemetery,  as  it  is  now,  was  incorporated  in  1906,  and 
is  now  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees,  appointed  by  the  county  judge. 
Previous  to  that  I  don't  know  just  how  it  was  managed  or  regulated,  but 
they  did  have  the  annual  meetings  of  lot  owners.  I  couldn't  tell  you  just 
how  the  proceedings  went,  but  that's  the  way  it  seemed  to  be  run.  And  I 
believe  I'm  probably  the  one  and  only  woman  member  of  the  cemetery  board. 
In  the  1950' s  when  someone  suggested  I  keep  the  books,  I  believe  there  was 
some  opposition  from  some  of  the  board  members  that  they  had  never  had  a 
woman  on  the  cemetery  board.  But  they  were  really  desperate  for  someone 
to  keep  books,  so  I  guess  that's  why  I  was  appointed.  And  this  is  very 
interesting  because  we  do  have  old,  old  stones  up  there.  They  go  back  in 
the  early  1800' s  of  people  who  were  even  born  in  1700  and  something. 

MCMAHEL:  Are  some  of  the  relatives  of  those  people,  early  people,  still 
here  today? 

DAVEY:  I  don't  believe  so.  We  have  what  we  call  the  old  cemetery  and  the 
new  cemetery.  One  is  on  one  side  of  the  creek,  and  the  other  on  the  other 
side.  And  we  do  once  in  a  while  still  have  a  burial  in  the  old  part,  but 
very  seldom. 
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MCMAHEL:  What  was  the  reason  that  they  divided  it  up  into  the  old  and 
the  new? 

DAVEY:  Well,  the  only  thing  is  the  old  is  entirely  sold  out,  and  there's 
no  more  available  space.  We  acquired  this  new  land  and  divided  it,  which 
is  part  of  the  new  cemetery. 

MCMAHEL:  And  how  big  is  that?  Fairly  large? 

DAVEY :  Well,  I  guess  you'd  call  it  fairly  large.  I  really  couldn't  tell 
you  the  acreage.  I  haven't  any  idea. 

MCMAHEL :  What  are  some  of  your  other  duties  besides  keeping  books  that 
you  are  involved  with? 

DAVEY:  Well,  that's  about  it.  I  keep  minutes  and  I  keep  books  and  some¬ 
times  do  something  about  selling  graves,  as  the  secretary  and  treasurer 
make  out  permits,  of  course. 

MCMAHEL:  Would  you  happen  to  know  what  a  grave  plot  would  cost  in  the 
olden  days  as  compared  with  today? 

DAVEY:  Well,  I  do  know  that  when  I  started  they  were  fifty  dollars  a  grave 
and  now  they're  one  hundred  and  seventy-five. 

MCMAHEL:  One  hundred  and  seventy-five? 

DAVEY:  Right. 

MCMAHEL:  It!s  gone  up  a  little  bit. 

DAVEY:  Right.  It's  labor  and  everything  else  that  goes  up,  so  it  isn't 
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operated  for  profit.  It's  just  operated  for  the  good  of  the  community. 

MCMAHEL:  Does  Wilmington  proper  own  the  cemetery  then,  or  you  said  it  is 
incorporated? 

DAVEY:  It  is  incorporated,  yes,  and  we  are  governed  by  the  state.  The 
state  audits  my  books  every  two  years. 

MCMAHEL:  Didn't  they  used  to  have  a  bandstand  over  in  that  area? 

DAVEY :  Yes.  They  had  it  just  adjacent  to  the  cemetery.  The  bandstand 
was  used  especially  on  Memorial  Day  when  they  had  parades--always  had  the 
Wilmington  band  out  and  speakers.  I  believe  the  Relief  Corps  used  to 
decorate  the  soldiers'  graves--put  on  flags  each  Memorial  Day. 

MCMAHEL:  What  did  the  bandstand  look  like?  Was  it  round? 

DAVEY:  It  was  just  a  little  round  building  that  probably  seated  the  band 
and  the  speaker,  and  that  was  about  it.  Then  they  hauled  planks  from  the 
lumber  yard  for  seats.  So  most  of  the  people  had  a  chance  to  sit  down  and 
enjoy  the  program. 

MCMAHEL:  What  are  some  of  the  other  memories  that  perhaps  you  might  have 
about  Wilmington  and  its  earlier  days? 

DAVEY:  Well,  it  seems  we've  skipped  from  one  thing  to  another  as  it  is, 

I  guess  that's  the  way  old  people  do.  One  of  the  things  I  remember  is  Catfish 
Town,  which  is  no  more.  That  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  tracks  where  the 
mill  is  now  located.  And  there  were  any  number  of  real  nice  homes  down  there 
made  out  of  stone.  There  were  also  Artesian  Wells  that  people  seem  to  think 
were  of  great  medicinal  value.  I  can  recall  going  with  my  aunt  down  to  those 
wells  and  taking  a  couple  of  jugs  to  get  the  water.  There  was  also  a  spring 
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down  there--Sulphur  Spring,  I  guess  they  called  it.  All  of  those  houses 
were  torn  down,  and  I  suppose  the  mill  built  on  the  top  of  it-- the  spring 
and  well  and  so  forth.  And  then  farther  on  out  of  town  there  was  a  race 
track  where  they  had  sulky  races.  It  is  no  more.  I  think  in  later  years 
they  possibly  had  midget  car  races  on  the  same  track. 

MCMAHEL:  Why  do  they  call  it  Catfish  Town?  I  would  assume  it  had  something 
to  do  with.  .  . 

DAVEY:  Well,  I  think  the  only  reason  they  called  it  that  was  because  there 
were  so  many  catfish  in  the  river.  It  seemed  like  all  you  had  to  do  was 
-just  go  down  to  the  edge  of  the  river  and  throw  in  your  pole  and  you  could 
catch  any  number  of  catfish.  I  don't  think  we  ever  ate  them,  but  some 
people  did.  That's  the  only  reason  I  can  think  of. 

MCMAHEL:  What  about  education  or  informal  type  things  that  went  on  in 
your  town? 

DAVEY:  Well,  one  thing  I  do  remember  was  the  Chautauqua  we  used  to  have. 

We  looked  forward  to  it  every  summer  when,  I  suppose  I  was  probably  a  teen¬ 
ager  at  that  time.  That  was  sort  of  a  course  of  entertainment.  I  believe 
they  stayed  something  like  five  days.  They  put  up  a  tent  on  the  island, 

.and  it  was  a  series  of  lectures  and  concerts  and  dramatic  performances.  You 
could  either  buy  a  ticket  for  the  entire  series  in  a  little  book,  or  you 
could  go  to  each  individual  program  that  you  wanted.  I  do  recall  that  my 
mother  always  got  me  a  book,  and  I  attended  about  every  one  of  them. 

MCMAHEL:  Was  this  local  talent  or  did  they  have  .  .  .? 

DAVEY:  No.  It  was  talent  from  out  of  town,  and  I  don't  know  just  how  good 
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they  were,  but  at  that  time  when  our  entertainment  was  limited,  we  thought 
they  were  exceptional. 

jMCMAHEL:  Did  people  come  from  Chicago  and  the  surrounding  areas  to  come 
and  see  it? 

DAVEY:  No,  I  don't  believe  they  did.  I  think  it  was  mostly  local,  possibly 
the  surrounding  towns,  but  I  don't  think  they  came  from  very  far  away  because 
they  would  have  had  their  own  entertainment. 

MCMAHEL:  How  would  you  compare  Wilmington  of  yesterday  with  Wilmington 
of  today?  Do  you  see  any  significant  changes? 

DAVEY :  Well,  there's  certainly  a  change  in  our  Main  Street.  Now  all 
these  industries  have  turned  into  antique  shops,  and  Wilmington  has  certainly 
spread.  We  have  any  number  of  subdivisions  that  were  not  there.  I  think 
our  population  has  probably  doubled,  at  least.  We  don't  have  the  industries 
that  we  had.  I  suppose  they're  not  necessary  now.  We  can  get  all  of  these 
things  from  someplace  else.  I  really  don't  think  of  anything  else  in 
connection  with  it. 

MCMAHEL:  Well,  Mrs.  Davey,  I'd  like  to  thank  you  for  your  time.  It  was 
a  most  enjoyable  experience.  I  learned  a  lot  and  I'm  sure  everyone  who 
listens  to  the  tape  will  learn  a  lot.  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much. 

DAVEY :  Well,  I  enjoyed  it  myself.  I  really  had  said  that  I  wouldn't  do 
it,  but  in  as  much  as  I  heard  you  were  going  to  get  some  credit  for  doing 
this,  I  thought  maybe  you  might  listen  to  a  few  of  the  things  I  had  to  say, 
and  I  have  enjoyed  meeting  you,  having  known  your  mother  for  practically 
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all  of  her  life.  She  was  a  friend  of  our  daughter  and  used  to  stay  at  our 
house,  and  so  I  enjoyed  being  with  you. 


MCMAHEL:  Thank  you  again. 


■ 
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Farm  Lands  and  City  Property^ 


This  is  only  a  partial  list  of  Farms  for  Sale,  but  is  sufficient  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the 

BARGAINS  IN  REAL  ESTATE 

AND  THE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  INVESTMENT. 


For  further  information  regarding  any  of  the  lands  here  offered, 
or  any  others  which  I  may  secure,  write  me,  enclosing  stamp, 

FFLIX  KFFITY 

Real  Estate,  Money  Loan  and  Insurance* 


Northwestern  Telephone  No.  84. 


WILMINGTON,  ILL. 


74  Acre  Parm 

No.  49.  74-acre  farm  with  small 
house;  only  short  distance  from  rail¬ 
road  station;  hard .  roads  to  good 
markets;  owner  going  west  will  sell 
cheap;  easy  terms. 

80  Acre®Pafm. 

* 

* 

No.  48.  This  is  a  money  maker; 
has  fine  improve  mentis?  ho  use,  barn, 
grainery  and  all  other  necessary 
buildings,  only  3  miles  from  2  good 
markets,  hard  roads,  telephone,  ru¬ 
ral  mail,  easy  terms. 
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ere  Farm. 


No.  55,  Near  this  city;  most  all 


under  cultivation,  fine  new  house, 
good  shade,  orchard,  good  well  and 
wind  mill. 

148  Acre  Farm. 

No.  52.  Two  miles  from  Wilming¬ 
ton  and  is  in  the  grain  belt;  small 
buildings  though  nicely  located  and 
could  be  made  one  of  the  best  farms 
in  this  section;  partly  tiled  and  well 
fenced,  wind  mill;  would  make  a 
fine  stock  farm;  soil  dark  loam. 

240  Acre  Stock  Farm. 

No.  47.  Eight  miles  from  Wil¬ 
mington,  138  acres  in  cultivation, 
icIf acres  in  meadow  and  pasture, 


il/2  acres  in  young  orchard  doing 
well;  large  two  story  house,  9  foot 
ceiling,  5  bed  rooms  with  closets, 
porlor,  dining-room,  kitchen  and 
pantry,  three  good  wells,  fine  large 
shade  trees  in  front  yard;  barn  40X 
60  with  drive  way,  two  hay  lofts — 
holds  40  tons  of  hay,  6  horse  stalls; 
cattle  barn,  double  crib  and  granary 
with  wagon  scales;  only  short  dis¬ 
tance  to  four  good  market  towns. 
Party  wishes  to  -  retire;  will  sell 
cheap. 

44  ACRE  FARM. 

If  You  Are  Interested  Read  This* 

No.  20.,  This  farm  is  4  miles  from 
Wilmington  and  only  a  short  dis- 
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y*HIS  PAMPHLET  is  issued  to  furnish  A  Few  Facts,  set 
^  out  in  Plain,  Simple  Language,  and  without  exageration 
or  elaboration,  together  with  such  illustrations  as  will  give  you 
a  general  idea  of  the  City  of  Wilmington  and  its  surroundings, 
and  the  many  advantages  it  possesses. 

It  does  not  pretend  to  be  complete,  or  to  cover  fully,  or 
to  enter  into  detail,  all  or  any  of  the  subjects  treated,  especi¬ 
ally  its  Water  Power  and  Cheap  Fuel  for  manufacturing;  its 
Rural  Telephone  and  Mail  Services,  nor  the  proposed  Street 
Car  Lines  which  no  doubt  will  reach  us  this  summer. 

To  do  so  would  require  a  larger  book,  which  would  be 
Specially  but  not  Generally  valuable. 

However  the  following  pages  arc  commended  to  your 
careful  reading  and  consideration. 
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'O  DOUBT  there  are  many  persons  who 
would  like  to  own  their  own  home  if  they 
could  find  a  small  tract  of  land  suitably 
situated. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  persons  living  in  the 
large  cities  that  do  not  want  a  small  suburban  lot 


that  would  cost  the  price  of  several  acres  in  the 
country. 


If  such  is  the  case  we  wish  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  Wilmington,  Illinois,  and  vicinity.  This 
is  certainly  the  finest  location  in  the  State. 

You  may  travel  the  country  over— North, 
South,  East  or  West — and  }rou  cannot  find  a 
prettier,  more  fertile  or  healthier  location;  nor 
one,  taking  the  year  around,  with  a  finer  climate. 


There  are  several 
Suburbs  of  Chicago  Chicago  families  that 

not  to  be  Compared  have  come  here  to 

live,  all  of  whom  say 
that  the  suburbs  of  Chicago  or  the  summer  resorts 
of  Michigan  or  Wisconsin  are  not  to  be  compared 
to  ours,  either  in  summer  or  winter,  for  Nature 
has  made  it  what  it  is. 


Wilmington  is  a  thriving 
ONLY  50  HlLES  little  city  of  about  2,000 
FROM  CHICAGO.  inhabitants  and  is  situated 

on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Kankakee  River,  50  miles  southwest  of  Chicago, 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad. 


Eight  passenger  trains  daily 
I Yi  Hours  to  afford  the  best  of  accommoda- 
Chicago.  tion,  and  is  known  to  thousands 
of  fishermen,  picnic  parties,  and 
campers,  who  speak  of  Wilmington’s  many  miles 
of  hard  country  roads,  its  beautifully  shaded  and 
Macadamized  streets:  its  continuous  blocks  of 
concrete  walks;  its  artesian  wells  and  sulphur 
springs;  its  many  beautiful  residences  and  shady 
lawns. 

Nearly  every  man  and  woman 
Fraternal  in  Wilmington  belongs  to  some 
Societies.  Fraternal  or  other  Society.  Our 
citizens  are  renowned  for  their 
hospitality.  Nearly  every  Order  has  a  good 
membership — Woodmen,  Masons,  Knights  of 
Pythias,  Odd  Fellows,  K.  of  C.,  Court  of  Honor, 
Grand  Army,  Yeomen,  Maccabees,  Relief  Corps, 
King’s  Daughters.  Royal  Neighbors,  Rathbone 
Sisters,  Eastern  Star,  and  religious  societies  of 
nearly  all  denominations. 


The  Kankakee  river, 
Beautiful  Scenery ,  which  flows  over  a  lime 
Fishing ,  Boating ,  stone  bed  for  many  miles, 
Hunting!  at  this  point  affords  many 

beautiful  scenes.  Artists 
come  here  for  pastoral  scenery,  of  the  rustic  arch 
bridges,  old,  fallen  down  canal  locks,  and  water 
falls.  It  is  also  famous  for  its  Black  Bass  and 
Pike  fishing. 
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A  great  many  strangers 
Not  a  Mining  'vill  ask  the  question — Where 
Town.  are  Ibe  C0R1  mines?  To  our 

misfortune  we  have  no  coal 
mines  in  Wilmington,  although  ^  of  the  bituminous 
coal  put  on  the  Chicago  market  is  sold  as  Wilming¬ 
ton  coal,  and  the  nearest 
mines  areaboutsix  milesfrom 
here,  affording  us  cheap 
fuel  for  heat  and  manufac¬ 
turing  purposes. 


Cheap  Fuel 
for  Heat  and 
Manufacturing . 


Racing  in  Mid- 
Winter  on  ice. 


Ice-boat  sailing  and  horse 
lacing  are  common  scenes 
upon  the  river  in  mid-winter. 


Large  Dams , 
Water  Power. 


Its  high  banks  and  continu¬ 
ous  supply  of  water  will,  in 
the  near  future,  give  us  one 
of  the  greatest  water  powers 
in  the  state.  At  the  present  time  there  are  several 
companies  negotiating  for  the  land  adjoining  and 
contemplate  putting  in  a  dam  16  feet  high  and 
over  1,006  feet  long,  creating  a  lake  14  miles  in 
length,  and  from  recent  surveys,  forming  the 
second  largest  lake  in  the  state  of  Illinois. 

To  the  manufacturer  that  is  looking  for  a 
good  location,  cheap  water  power,  cheap  fuel, 
and  low  freight  rates,  come  and  see  us — we  want 
you,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  to  your  advantage. 

Families,  clubs,  fishing  parties  and  all  others 
who  contemplate  a  summer’s  outing  cannot  make 


a  mistake  in  coming  here  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
absolute  quietness. 

Those  coming  here  unprovided  with  camping 
outfit  can  secure  special  rates  at  the  hotels  and 
with  private  families. 

This  section  of  Will  County  is 
Stock  and  known  as  the  Stock  and  Grain 
Grain.  Belt,  the  soil  being  of  a  deep, 

black  loam,  corn,  oats  and  other 
grains  are  raised  in  abundance. 

For  Fruit,  vegetables  and 
Fruit,  Vegetables  poultry  this  county  cannot 
and  Poultry.  be  beat.  You  can  raise 
them  at  little  cost  and  get 
the  highest  price  for  them  on  the  market.  \\  e 
have  not  had  a  fruit  or  grain  failure  here  in  a 
great  many  years;  the  soil  and  climate  being  more 
favorable  than  in  Michigau  or  southern  Illinois, 
or  other  cereal  producing  states. 

To  the  business  man  who  wants  to  give  his 
growing  family  an  opportunity  to  breathe  the  pure, 
fresh  air,  and  where  the  children  can  develop  in 
the  hardy  sports:  to  the  many  people  desiring  to 
prolong  their  lives  and  live  in  peace,  quietness 
and  comfort;  to  the  speculator  who  wants  to  invest 
his  money  in  good  farm  land  that  is  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  in  value  each  year,  we 
Good  say,  come  to  Wilmington  and  buy 
Thing .  a  home,  or  a  small  tract  of  land; 

it  is  a  good  thing  in  good  times, 
and  a  better  thing  in  hard  times — we  extend  to 
you  a  most  heartv  welcome. 
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A  FEW  OF  THE  MANY  BEAUTIFUL  RESIDENCES. 

Compliments  of  C.  <k  A.  II.  R. 
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ISLAND  PARK 


IN  Wl  I.M INC'iTON. 


Compliment e  of  0.  <f  A.  R.  R. 
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FORKED  CREEK  NEAR  WILMINGTON. 

Compliments  of  V.  <f-  A.  R.  R. 
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SCENES  ON  ROCK  CREEK. 

Coniplij tiouts  of  C.  A,  R.  R. 
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SCENES  ON  ROCK  CREEK  N E A R  \\  I  I.M  I  NOTON. 
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SCENES  ON  ROCK  CREEK  NEAR  WILMINGTON. 
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SCENES  NEAR  WILMINGTON. 

Compliments  of  C.  <f:  A.  R.  R. 
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SCENES  ON  FORKED  CREEK,  NEAR 
Compliments  of  C.  \  .4.  It.  R. 
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IN  THE  SHADE  ON  A  HOT  SUMMER  DAY  NEAR  WILMINGTON. 

Cotnplimetitii  of  V.  <(’•  .4.  R.  R. 
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Till-:  WATERFALL  NEAR  WILMINOTON. 
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METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  WILMINGTON,  ILL  ,f 

Compliments  of  O.  <f-  A.  K.  Ji. 
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nHK  Public  schools  of  Wilmington  rank  among  the  best  and  most  pro¬ 
gressive  in  this  part  of  the  state.  Including  a  graded  and  high  school 
system  they  offer  . the  best  of  opportunity  for  securing  a  sound  and  practical 
education.  State  and  county  fair  premiums  have  been  repeatedly  won  and  those 
best  competent  to  judge  have  comrpended  *  the  ,  work  throughout.  The  high 
school  has  been  placed  upon  the  accredited  list  of  the  State  University  and 
other  schools  of  like  rank.  Six  grade  and  two  high  school  teachers  are  em¬ 
ployed.  These,  together  with  the  principal,  whose  duties  are  divided  between 
the  grades  and  the  high  school,  constitutes  the  teaching  force.  The  enrollment 
last  year  in  grades  was  265,  in  high  school  70.  The  school  is  housed  in  a  fine 
brick  and  stone  three  story  building,  well  heated,  lighted  and  ventilated  and 
with  the  purest  of  artesian  water  in  abundance  on  the  grounds,  which  are  among 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  state. 
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tance  to  two  small  stations;  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Kankakee  river, 
has  160  rods  river  frontage;  would 
make  an  ideal  summer  resort.  At 
this  point  fishing,  hunting  and  boat¬ 
ing  is  excellent;  adjoins  one  of  the 
finest  summer  resorts  in  the  middle 
west.  Good  railroad  accommoda¬ 
tions  to  and  from  Chicago  daily; 
short  distance  to  good  school;  tele¬ 
phone  service,  mail  delivery  daily; 
has  neat  little  cottage,  barn,  gran¬ 
ary,  etc.  Good  well;  all  fenced; 
fine  shade  trees.  If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  come  and  see  it.  Terms  easy 

8A  Acres. 

No.  56.  Just  outside  city  limits; 
partly  sand  and  dark  sandy  loam; 
would  make  a  fine  poultry  or- fruit 
farm;  fine  shade  trees,  good  well, 
small  cottage  and  other  necessary 
farm  buildings;  only  ten  minutes 
walk  from  post  office.  Can  be  pur¬ 
chased  cheap  for  cash. 

40  Acre  Farm. 

No.  50.  Only  3  miles  from  Wil¬ 
mington;  soil,  sandy  loam;  timber, 
small  house.  This  is  just  what  you 
want  for  a  poultry  or  truck  farm. 

281>2  Acre  Stock  Farm. 

No.  46.  Only  one  mile  from  city, 
on  west  bank  of  Kankakee  river, 
and  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  stock 
and  grain  farms  in  Will  county  for 
the  money;  about  r 20  acres  in  culti¬ 
vation;  balance  hay,  pasture  and 
small  orchard.  There  were  two  sets 
of  buildings  until  fire  recently  de¬ 
stroyed  the  larger  residence.  Has 
long  basement  barn,  cattle  sheds, 
granary  and  cribs;  partly  tiled;  two 
tenant  houses;  good  wells  and  wind 
mills. 

80  Aero  Pasture. 

No  69. 
mine  ton, 


wind  mill;  brings  good  rent;  is  a 
bargain  at  price  asked. 

40  ACRES. 

No.  71.  One  mile  from  city  in 
nice  location  and  would  make  a  fine 
fruit  and  poultry  farm;  soil  is  of  a 
sandy  loam;  will  be  sold  at  a  bar¬ 
gain. 

55  Acres  Timber. 

No.  72.  Five  miles  from  Wil¬ 
mington,  adjoining  small  town  on 
Wabash  railroad;  the  timber  on  this 
land  will  almost  pay  for  it  when  cut 
off.  Party  having  bought  westeru 
laud  will  sell  this  at  a  bargain  if  ta¬ 
ken  soon. 

2  A  Acres. 

No.  21.  Good  soil,  nicely  located, 
only  few  minutes  walk  from  post- 
office;  for  sale  cheap;  terms  cash. 

90  Acre  Farm. 

No.  65.  In  town  of  Salina,  Kan¬ 
kakee  Co.  Good  blac  k  sandy  loam, 
one  of  the  best  producing  farms  in 
this  locality;  1  ^  story  house  and 
addition,  5  large  rooms,  large  new 
barn  46x36,  18-foot  hay  loft,  6  horse 
stalls  and  18  head  of  cattle;  cribs, 
granary,  hen  house,  pens,  sheds, 
and  all  other  necessary  buildings. 
It  is  certainly  a  bargain  — cash, 
balance  3  or  5  years  at  6  per  cent. 
Owner  wants  to  go  west. 

77  Acres. 

No.  68.  Is  nicely  located  on  south 
side  of  city  and  is  a  good  producing 
farm;  small  house,  barn,  good  well, 
orchard,  well  fenced  and  tiled.  The 
owner  desires  to  buy  larger  farm 
and  will  sell  cheap., 

No.  27.  Fi'-C  large-  5  room  cot¬ 
tage,  nicely  located  in  residence  part 

corner  0 


Four  miles  from  Wil- 
well  fenced,  good  well  and  I  of  city,  full  lot  66x132, 


alley,  newly  shingled,  painted  and 
papered,  good  well,  cistern,  large 
shade  trees  in  front  yard,  fruit  trees 
and  shrubbery;  rents  well;  will  be 
sold  cheap  for  cash. 

No.  30.  •  Fine  large  2-story  house 
with  ell  and  summer  kitchen,  nicely 
located  on  river  bank,  il/2  acres; 
good  barn,  fruit  and  shrubbery ,  good 
well  and  cistern,  rents  well;  good 
neighborhood,  good  investment. 

No.  24.  House  iA  story  with  L, 
6  rooms;  two  acres  good  black  soil, 
fruit  trees  and  shrubbery,  good  well 
and  cistern;  only  few  minutes  walk 
to  post  office. 

No.  25.  Vacant  corner  lot,  high 
and  dry;  will  be  sold  cheap  for  cash 
if  taken  soon. 

No.  23.  Small  cottage,  barn,  good 
well,  2 A  acres;  fruit  trees,  shrub¬ 
bery,  good  black  soil,  mile  from 
post  office. 

No.  31,  Four  vacant  lots  centrally 
located,  only  3  blocks  from  ichool 
house,  an  ideal  building  spot,  each 
lot  66x132. 

No.  36.  Two  vacant  lots  132  feet 
square,  front  east  and  north,  alley 
on  south  side.  One  cf  the  finest 
|  building  sites  in  the  city;  good  sur¬ 
roundings,  fruit  and  shade  trees. 


For  Sale  or  Exchange. 


320  acres  of  Missouri  land, 
has  an  abundance  of  good  timber 
on  it  for  farm  purposes  for  many 
years,  2  good  springs  and  running 
stream;  nearly  ^  bottom  land,  bal- 
r  °*ongh  all  is  fine  pasture 

Perfect.  Will 
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WILMINGTON  -  THE  ISLAND  CITY 


The  head  of  the  Island  at  Wilmington  was  the  very 
location  to  which  the  first  settlers  came  in  183^#  build¬ 
ing  their  homes,  saw  mills,  ice  houses,  flour  and  grain 
mill.  They  came  from  many  miles  around  (some  as  far  as 
50  miles  away)  to  grind  their  grain  and  made  flour  in  the 
mill.  The  trip  took  from  several  days  to  a  week. 

The  area  had  been  attractive  to  man  for  eons.  At 
the  time  of  the  pioneers,  the  land  was  covered  with  tall 
prairie  sod.  To  the  aboriginals,  it  was  known  as  a  sort 
of  "no  man's  land",  meaning  it  belonged  to  no  particular 
tribe,  being  rather  a  common  hunting  ground.  There  were 
antelope,  stag,  deer,  wild  cat,  swans,  ducks,  beaver,  elk 
and  buffalo.  LaSalle,  the  explorer,  once  wrote  that  while 
sailing  past  a  two  mile  stretch  of  the  Kankakee,  he 
counted  10,000  buffalo!  However,  the  buffalo  had  all  but 
disappeared  by  1780,  with  a  few  small  stray  herds  still 
seen  until  1850. 

Since  the  Indian  had  no  written  language,  it  was 
through  legend  and  story-telling  that  much  of  our  knowledge 
comes  to  us.  Archaeologists  tell  us  that  man  first  inhabit¬ 
ed  our  region  as  long  ago  as  50,000  years.  Isolated  finds 
of  fluted  points  dating  back  to  the  Paelo-Indian  phase  of 
8,000  B.C.  have  been  made.  These  men  probably  migrated 
from  Asia,  bringing  with  them  fire,  tools  and  dogs.  They 
were  big  game  hunters  and  followed  the  giant  Mastadons 
(wooly  elephant-like  animals).  Remains  .  of  these  beasts 
have  been  unearthed  in  Illinois.  The  Archaic ,* Initial 
Woodland,  Food-Storers  and  Hopewellian  cultures  followed. 

The  Hopewellian  phase  was  highly  developed  and  lasted  until 
250  A.D.  in  this  part  of  Illinois.  During  this  culture, 
corn  or  maise  was  introduced.  At  this  period,  the  first 
appearance  of  wealth  (surplus  above  demand)  was  observed. 
The  Plant  Raising  or  Final  Woodland  culture  came  next  and 
lasted  until  about  1,000  A.D.  During  this  phase,  the  bow 
and  arrow  was  invented.  The  ?  ississipoi  phase,  which  was 
also  of  the  plant-raising  culture,  followed.  The  historic 
Illini  occupied  this  area  from  about  155°  to  1833  A.D. 

The  principle  Indian  trails  crossed  the  river  at 
Wilmington.  The  river  itself  was  part  of  a  great  water 
highway  system.  The  Indian  village  here  was  a  winter  resort 
of  the  Potawatomi  tribe  which  belonged  to  the  Nation  of 
Three  Fires,  the  other  tribes  being  the  0 jibway  and  Ottawa. 
Pontiac,  Chief  of  the  Ottawa  Tribe,  came  to  Wilmington 
in  abbut  1762,  after  the  French-Indian  War.  To  maintain  his 
tribal  rights,  he  rejoined  his  old  tribe  and  spent  his 
last  years  here.  It  is  said  he  was  assassinated  in  1769* 
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by  an  Indian  brave  during  peace  negotations.  This  led  to 
bitter,  savage  conflicts  bfetween  Indian  tribes  in  the 
vicinity  of  Starved  Rock. 

The  most  prominent  or  best  known  Indian  of  this  area 
was  Shabona,  He  was  born  on  the  Island  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wilmington  in  1774,  His  father  was  a  war  chief  of  the 
Ottawa  and  had  come  here  with  Pontiac.  He  was  a  great 
speaker  and  had  obtained  generous  settlements  for  the  Indians 
at  treaty  councils.  He  was,  in  fact,  appointed  as  one  of  the 
men  to  represent  the  tribe  at  the  reading  of  Wayne's  Treaty 
at  Greenville  in  1 775-  While  still  an  infant,  Shabona' s 
parents  took  him  with  them  on  a  visit  to  Canada,  stopping  at 
Detroit  on  the  way  back  where  they  remained  for  several  years. 

He  was  seven  when  they  returned  to  this  area,  having  become 
lonesome  for  their  friends.  Shabona  was  a  hunter  and  leader 
of  youth.  When  he  was  1 6,  he  took  a  group  of  braves  with  him 
to  a  village  near  Ottawa.  There  he  met  Wiomex,  sometimes 
called  Ckono  or  Cokanoke,  She  was  the  daughter  of  Chief 
Spotka.  He  took  her  for  his  bride  and  they  had  four  sons  and 
four  daughters. 

After  the  death  of  Chief  Spotka,  Shabona  took  over  the 
duties  of  the  chief  and  eventually  became  the  leader  of  the 
Potawatomi  tribe  of  this  region.  He  valued  his  friendship 
with  the  white  men  highly.  Once  he  left  a  council  of  war, 
under  cover  of  darkness,  to  warn  his  friends  of  an  uprising. 
Because  of  this,  he  lost  face  with  his  own  people.  It  is 
said  that  he  and  two  of  his  sons  rode  two  days  and  two  nights 
riding  four  horses  to  death,  warning  their  friends.  Shabona 
died  July  17,  1859*  at  the  age  of  85.  He  is  buried  in 
Evergreen  Cemetery,  Morris,  along  with  his  wife  and  several 
grandchildren. 

The  demands  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  Illinois  lands  was  brought  to  a  head  by  the  scare 
of  the  Black  Hawk  War,  and  the  Illini,  their  traditional 
Indian  friends  and  enemies,  were  transferred  to  new  territories 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  Thus  ended  the  abori  inal  occupation 
of  Illinois  that  had  endured  for  at  least  10,000  years  I 

A  small  tribe  of  Ce-Na-ge-wine  Indians  were  the  last  to 
reside  in  this  area.  Their  village  was  located  at  Twelve- 
Mile  Grove  (Wilton  Center).  The  grove  was  the  finest  tract 
of  timber  in  northern  Illinois,  containing  oaks,  black  walnuts, 
hickory,  elm,  hard  and  soft  maple,  sycamore  (button-wood) 
and  iron  wood.  The  Indians  moved  to  Council  Bluff,  Iowa, 
at  the  time  of  the  Black  Hawk  War,  not  because  they  had 
anything  to  do  with  that  conflict,  but-  probably  because  they 
knew  all  of  the  other  tribes  were  leaving  for  the  reservations 
and  did  not  choose  to  stay.  Each  spring  until  about  1908, 
a^sihail  band  returned  and  erected  about  9  tepees  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Braidwood  Recreation  Club  just  south  of  Wilmington. 

The  hunting  and  fishing  was  excellent  for  them. 
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In  1836,  Thomas  Cox  purchased  400  acres  of  land  including 
the  Island,  from  the  government.  He  surveyed  the  land  and 
offered  lots  for  sale.  The  village  was  called  Winchester. 

In  1838,  the  name  was  changed  fo  Wilmington,  since  it  was 
found  that  another  town  by  the  name  of  Winchester  had  already 
been  established  in  the  state.  Cox  erected  the  first  saw 
mill,  built  houses  and  sold  lots.  He  later  added  a  corn 
cracker  to  his  saw  mill,  a  grist  mill  and  a  carding  machine 
for  straightening  wool  to  make  it  ready  for  weaving  and 
spinning. 

The  general  area  was  a  high,  rolling  prairie  with  many 
low  portions  called  'sloughs*.  There  was  very  little  actual 
swamp.  The  canal  diggers,  through  their  system  of  drainage, 
made  the  sloughs  some  of  the  most  valuable  land  in  the 
county.  Much  of  the  timber  fell  to  the  settlers'  axe  for 
the  purpose  of  building  log  houses,  rail  fences,  fire  wood, 
and,  after  the  saw  mills,  even  for  lumber.  Legend  has  it 
that  the  first  frame  house  in  Joliet  was  built  of  lumber  from 
this  area.  An  interesting  note  is  that  although  this  was 
prairie  land,  there  were  some  groves  of  trees  here  and  there. 
These  groves  v/ere  s  referred  to  as  'islands'.  The  scarcity  of 
timber  was  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  discovery  of  coal 
by  William  Henneberry  in  1864,  in  Reed  Township.  Mo  coal 
was  ever  discovered  here,  but  was  marketed  as  Wilmington  coal 
and  people  from  a  distance  presumed  it  was  dug  here. 

The  bluffs  and  bottoms  of  our  streams  and  rivers  furnish 
a  bountiful  supply  of  limestone  which  is  known  all  over  the 
United  States.  In  the  world-renowned  Mazon  Creek  Bed  area  in 
Grundy  and  Will  Counties  (Wilmington,  Braidwood,  Morris) 
are  found  the  most  famous  fossilized  plant  remains,  Fossili- 
ferous  concretons  can  be  found  in  a  number  of  strip  mines 
in  the  area.  However,  with  the  cessation  of  mining  operations, 
even  these  marvels  of  nature  are  doomed  to  extinction  as  the 
spoil  banks  are  apparently  to  be  leveled,  and  this  will  seal 
off  the  supply  of  specimens  of  plant  life  millions  of  years  old. 

There  is  a  huge  white  oak  tree  carefully  preserved  on  a 
farm  in  Wesley  Township,  close  to  Wilmington.  Under  its 
branches  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  v/as  signed.  It  is  likely 
that  the  treaty  was  one  that  was  signed  for  canal  purposes, 
for  it  was  the  canal  that  brought  some  of  the  first  settlers 
to  the  area. 

An  explanation  with  reference  to  a  related  subject 
connected  with  some  of  the  early  homes  to  be  mentioned  in  this 
compilation  should  be  made.  Colonel  Peter  Stewart,  one  of  the 
pioneer  settlers,  together  with  several  others,  was  anxious 
to  help  in  any  way  to  free  the  slaves  of  their  bondage  by 
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The  poor  unfortunates  had  a  bounty  placed  on  their  heads  and 
were  in  demand  by  bounty  hunters.  So  several  passages  or 
routes  were  established.  In  some  cases,  rooms  and  even  under¬ 
ground  tunnels  were  dug.  This  was  all  a  part  of  the  system 
known  as  the  'Underground  Railroad',  a  system  which  operated 
throughout  the  northern  states.  There  was,  of  course,  no 
actual  railroad  and  in  most  cases,  there  were  no  tunnels  dug. 
The  fugitives  were  hidden  in  attics,  barns,  church  belfreys, 
wood  piles,  hay  stacks,  etc.  The  name  'underground'  was  a 
code  name  and  many  railroad  terms  were  used  to  mislead  those 
trying  to  catch  the  so  called  'run-aways'.  The  buildings 
at  the  end  of  a  'line*  were  called  'stations'.  The  people 
helping  were  called  'engineers'  or ' conductors ' .  The  fugitives 
were  referred  to  as  'cargo'  or  'freight'.  (Peter  Stewart  was 
known  as  the  'President  of  the  Underground  Railroad'.) 

The  fugitives  did  not  stay  in  one  place  very  long.  They 
were  transported  by  boat  or  wagon,  or  traveled  on  foot  at 
night  and  hidden  during  the  day.  It  is  extremely  doubtful 
that  any  one  person  knew  the  entire  route  traveled.  It  was 
sufficient  for  a  conductor  to  know  only  where  the  next  station 
to  the  north  or  east  was  located.  The  passengers  were  taught 
songs  which  gave  them  directions.  They  were  taught  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  north  star.  One  song  frequently  referred  to  the 
Big  Dipper  as  the  Drinking  Gourd.  In  case  there  was  no  star 
visible,  they  were  taught  to  look  for  moss  which  grew  only 
on  the  north  side  of  some  trees,  and  to  follow  rivers, 
streams,  or  mountain  ranges. 
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Wilmington  was  one  of  the  largest  terminals  on  the 
underground*  Host  of  the  Slaves  arrived  by  boat  or  barge, 
and  some  v/ere  hidden  on  the  ferry  and  brought  across  the  river; 
as  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  ferry  boat  operators  told  me* 
There  was  no  bridge  across  the  river  at  that  time*  From 
here  they  mere  transported  by  boat,  wagon,  buggy  or  on  foot, 
eventually  maiding  their  way  further  north  and  on  into  Canada 
where  they  no  longer  had  to  fear  being  reclaimed  by  their 
slave  masters* 

Specific,  recorded  information  on  the  Underground 
Railroad  here  in  V.'ilmingtan  is,  for  the  most  part,  difficult 
or  impossible  to  find*  Fits  of  information  gathered  from 
verbal  sources  have  been  added  and  gradually  pieced  together* 
Only  a  courageous  few  seeing  the  justice  of  the  cause  aided 
the  slaves*  Naturally  in  order  to  be  efficient  these  men 
had  to  remain  unloiown  as  long  as  possible  (perhaps  forever). 

In  many  cases  wives  and  children  or  other  members  of  a  house¬ 
hold  v/ere  not  aware  that  some  family  member  was  an  engineer 
on  the  underground*  As  far  as  I  could  determine,  there  were 
two  routes  through  Wilmington*  Several  people  knew  about 
the  main  route,  even  though  they  were  not  sympathizers.  The 
other  route  was  known  by  a  select  few  and  was  used  if  the 
bounty  hunters  were  close.  It  was  used  most  when  some  of  the 
townspeople  threatened  to  dynamite  the  main  route  (which  ran 
beneath  the  city)  if  it  continued  to  be  used.  Some  of  those 
who  helped  the  fugitives  were  indicted  in  the  Will.  County 
Circuit  Court,  but  the  case  was  never  brought  to  trial.  All 
of  the  tunnels  have  been  closed  for  many  years  due  to  cave- 
ins*  Their  entrances  have  been  sealed  or  bricked  up.  Several 
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people  to  whom  I  have  talked  told  me  they  had  played  in  some 
of  the  tunnels  as  young  children. 


Just  past  the  Eastern  city  limits  on  the  south  side  of 
Route  53  toward  Joliet,  was  located  what  was  known  as  the 
McIntosh  Farm  Home  built  in  1836.  This  was  the  first  stone 
house  built  in  Wilmington,  and  was  reported  to  have  been  a 
station  on  the  underground.  Ho  nails  were  used  in  its 
construction,  only  wooden  pegs.  On  this  property  also, 
between  the  house  and  the  creek,  the  brick  yards  were 
located.  In  the  basement  kitchen  pot  hooks  and  cooking  irons 
hung  in  the  fireplace.  There  was  a  square  opening  in  the 
side  of  the  fireplace  which  was  the  oven,  the  opening  beneath 
it  was  for  hot  coals.  To  the  left  of  the  oven  was  a  small 
doorway.  This  had  been  a  shaft  that  went  up  to  the  main 
jfloor  or  dining  room.  There  was  a  'dumb  waiter'  (elevator) 
built  in  on  which  food  was  raised  by  means  of  ropes.  (The 
cooks  were  never  allowed  in  the  upstairs  or  main  part  of  the 
home).  Behind  a  false  wall  on  one  side  of  the  opening  was  a 
dug  out  space  that  was  used  to  hide  fugitives.  This  home 
was  razed  in  1973. 

On  the  north  end  of  McIntyre  Street  is  an  old  three- 
arched  stone  bridge.  It  was  built  in  1876,  at  a  cost  of 
&4j^00.0G.  Across  the  bridge  and  on  top  of  the  hill  was  the 
home  of  the  McIntyre's.  The  first  home,  a  frame  house,  v/as 
built  in  I8p7 ,  and  this  house  was  on  the  underground,  the 
fugitives  traveling  up  Forked  Creek  from  the  old  McIntosh 
Farm  mentioned  above.  In  1878,  a  brick  home  was  built,  the 
brick  coming  from  the  local  brick  yards.  At  one  time,  this 
place  was  known  as  the  'Stonebridge  Farm',  the  name  naturally 
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coming  from  the  fact  you  crossed  the  stone  bridge  to  get  there! 
Among  many  other  things,  chickens  were  raised  there#  Eggs 
were  marked  with  the  Stonebridge  Stamp  and  sold  for  10<2  a 
dozen.  This  home  was  completely  razed  in  1971* 

On  the  top  of  the  hill  in  Northcrest  on  the  West  side  of 
Kankakee  Street  between  Stewart  and  North  Streets,  stands  a 
big,  white  frame  home  originally  known  as  the  Stewart  Home. 
(1836)-  In  1838,  a  private  school  was  started  in  this  home  with 
Miss  Agnes  Fonda  as  the  teacher,  and  it  served  the  community 
until  l84i«  Tills' home  was  on  the  underground  and  v/as  occupied 
by  Peter  Stewart  and  his  family.  It  is  said  that  a  passage  was 
dug  from  this  house  down  the  hill  and  beneath  the  limestone 
bed  of  Forked  Creek  (a.  short  distance  from  its  mouth)  and 
k connected  with  an  opening  in  the  basement  of  the  Stewart 
Hotel  on  Water  St. 

Since  Peter  Stewart  figures  so  much  in  the  history  of 
Wilmington,  I  feel  it  warrants  giving  some  information  on 
him*  He  came  to  Winchester  in  1836,  tP  supervise  the  masonry 
work  in  building  the  I  and  M  Canal.  He  was  born  in  Scotland, 
went  to  England  as  a  small  boy  and  apprenticed  himself  to  a 
horticulturist.  Stewart  found  his  teacher  not  only  an  e::pert 
gardner,  but  also  a  student  of  engineering  and  willing  to 
teach  the  youngster  all  he  knew.  At  the  age  of  19,  Stewart 
decided  to  leave  England  and  go  to  the  United  States.  Being  a 
civil  engineer,  he  was  involved  in  many  building  projects  in 
the  East,  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  just  completed  the 
supervision  of  the  building  of  the  Brookland  Navy  Yard  when 
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lie  heard  that  the  Illinois  Legislature  had  passed  a  bill  to 
build  the  I  Sill  Canal*  He  later  became  its  masonry  superintendent, 
and  came  to  Illinois  in  1835*  He  built  a  home  near  the  junction 
Of  Forked  Creek  and  the  Kankakee  Fiver  in  the  region  that 
became  known  as  ’Little  Canada’  because  of  the  underground 
railroad*  Stewart  was  liberal  in  his  views,  a  strong  advocate 
of  temperance  and  abolition.  He  v/as  called  the  President  of 
the  Underground  Railroad,  and  was  indicted,  along  with  others, 
for  harbouring  and  assisting  slaves*  He  died  at  the  age  of 
83  and  is  buried  here  in  Wilmington  in  Oakwood  Cemetery* 


The  Stewart  Hotel  was  built  in  1854,  on  the  corner  of 
VanBuren  and  Yv'ater  Streets.  Its  unique,  historical  feature 
was  that  it  contained  one  of  the  few  actual  tunnels  dug.  to 
aid  the  fugitives  in  their  flight  north.  (I  saw  the  shoring  . 
timbers  of  this  tunnel  just  prior  to  its  demolition  and  noted 
that  it  T/as  little  more  than  a  crawl  space  in  size.  It 
v/as  filled  with  earth  at  that  time.  The  building  was  allowed 
to  gradually  deteriorate  by  its  various  owners  and  was  declared 
a  fire  hazzard  in  1966,  condemned  later  and  was  finally 
demolished  by  a  wrecking  crew  in  1972.  In  1974,  a  public 
auction  was  held  on  its  property  and  its  last  true  relic== 
a  copper  bath  tub  used  to  cleanse  the  fugitives==was 
sold  to  the  highest  bidderi 

Approximately  a  mile  and  a  half  out  the  Kankakee  River 
Road  on  the  river  side  is  the  Luther  Home  which  was  built  in 
1846.  It  is  of  brick,  the  walls  being  14  inches  thick. 

The  beams  in  this  home  are  of  solid  black  walnut.  Many  of 
the  lovely  furnishings  were  brought  from  the  Last  by  covered 
wagon* 
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Just  past  the  first  curve  on  the  Kankakee  Piver  Road 
OVest  of  Kankakee  £t.)  are  what  was  originally  known  as  the 
Maxkert  Places,  built  in  1850*  Here  red  brick  is  used. 

The  walls  in  both  homes  are  18  inches  thicK.  Mr,  Markert 
was  a  brewmaster  and  together  with  his  brother-in-law, 

J,  £.  Lins,  who  was  a  business  manager,  built  and  operated 
the  brewery.  The  location  was  perfect  for  a  brewery  due  to 
the  abundance  of  clear  spring  water  which  is  still  ample 
for  use  today  (1975).  The  brewery  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1901,  The  red  brick  home  was  the  boarding  house  and  office. 
There  were  Guest  rooms  upstairs.  One  interesting  item  in 
this  home  is  an  unusual  warming  oven  which  is  built  right 
into  the  iron  radiator. 

The  other  home  is  of  native  stone.  This  was  the  family 
home  and  entertainment  for  guests  took  place  here.  Among 
the  many  antiques  is  a  lazy-s^san  dining  table  in  the  base¬ 
ment  kitchen.  Just  west  and  directly  behind  the  house  is 
the  rock  smoke  house.  Meat  was  hung  on  hooks  and  smoked  to 
preserve  it  for  future  use.  The  original  iron  hooks  and 
racks  are  still  intact. 

Ttest  of  the  house  and  down  in  the  ravine  are  the  remains 
•of  the  Markert  Brewery.  One  stone  arch  is  still  partly 
visible.  In  the  quest  for  information  about  the  brewery,  the 
manner  of  bringing  ice  in  was  explained.  At  first  it  was  cut 
from  the  bayou  v/nd  raised  by  endless  chain  powered  by 
Clydesdale  horses  to  a  chute  built  above  the  road.  The  ice 
slid  dov.n  the  chute  into  the  brewery.  Later  ice  was  cut 
from  the  river  and  brought  in  by  horse  teams.  An  old  gentle¬ 
man  with  thorn  I  spoke,  explained  that  he  was  a  hooper  (put 
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Markert  Family  Home  (presently  the  Kahler  Home) 
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hoops  on  the  barrels)  recalled  that  each  morning  at  9:30  a 
whistle  bier;  calling  all  the  workers  to  lunch.  This  man  also 
saw  the  fire  that  destroyed  the  brewery,  Ke  was  in  a  boat 
quite  a  distance  down  the  river.  He  said  the  light  from  the 
fire  was  so  bright  that,  although  it  was  night,  the  trees  and 
surroundings  were  clearly  visible.  Also,  since  there  was  no 
telephone  at  that  time,  it  was  several  days  before  the  people 
in  town  knew  where  the  fire  had  been. 

A  few  comments  should  be  made  as  to  ho w  the  rock  was 
brought  in  for  building  purposes.  It  came  from  quarries  east 
of  the  city,  the  nearest  being  about  two  miles  from  the  city 
limits.  The  rock  was  dug  and  shaped  by  hand.  Then  it  was 
loaded  on  wagons  and  hauled  to  town  over  roads  wrhich  were 
often  rough  and  muddy.  Each  piece  of  stone  had  to  be  chiseled 
to  the  enact  size  and  shape  for  its  position  in  the  structure. 

Huge  derricks,  cranked  by  hand,  lifted  the  stone  into  position. 
There  was  no  machinery  in  those  days  —  only  manpower.  In  some 
instances  huge  trees  were  used,  the  ropes  being  pulled  over 
strong  limbs.  One  can  see  the  scars  left  by  the  ropes  on  some 
of  these  trees  to  this  date  —  one,  for  instance,  being  across 
from  the  Catholic  Church. 

A  most  imposing  mansion  that  v/as  a  station  on  the 
underground  railroad  is  located  on  Soldiers'  Widows'  Road 
across  the  Kankakee  River  from  the  Peter  Stewart  Home.  There 
is  a  cupola  or  'crows  nest'  on  the  roof  of  this  house  and 
from  here  signals  were  given  if  it  was  safe  for  sla.ves  to  pass. 

The  home  is  at  present  in  a  stete  of  ruin.  (I  do  not  have 
information  as  to  the  original  owner  or  the  date  of  construction.) 
This  home  is  presently  known  as  the  Davy-Eisenhauer  Home. 
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David  Aldrich,  a  carpenter,  purchased  land  and  "built  an 
octagon  shaped  home  on  South  Water  Street.  This  was  known 
as  the  ‘round  house',  and  is  a  most  unique  type  of  architecture. 
The  home,  built  in  1856,  has  a  square  keystone  extending  from 
roof  to  basement.  The  staircase  winds  around  a  hollow  shaft. 

It  is  reported  that  fugitives  were  sheltered  here  as  the  home 
was  a  station  on  the  underground.  There  is  a  cupola  on  the 
roof  of  this  home,  which  was  also  probably  used  as  a  signal 
post. 


A  beautiful  two  story  frame  with  native  stone  foundation 
stands  on  the  north-east  corner  of  Joliet  and .  dAwSjonStre  e  t  s . 
This  home  was  built  in  1842  and  v/as  occupied  by  Dr.  E.  D. 
Willard.  There  are  three  fireplaces  in  the  house  and  the  floors 
are  of  wide  board  soft  pine.  The  present  owners,  Hr.  and  Mrs. 
Harold  Kolz,  recently  had  a  visit  with  the  90  plus  years  old 
grandson  of  Dr.  Willard.  He  had  visited  in  the  home  as  a 
young  boy  and  wanted  to  return  to  see  the  house.  He  was 
delighted  to  find  it  still  standing  and  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  The  present  owners  have  in  their  possession  an  old 
office  ledger  that  lists  doctor’s  calls,  prices  and  payments  — 
payments  being  in  produce  or  meat  or  fovJ . 

At  one  time  the  city  of  Wilmington  boasted  of  an  indus¬ 
trial  prosperity  greater  than  that  of  Joliet.  The  water  power 
of  the  Kankakee  River  which  had  attracted  the  first  settlers, 
also  adduced  others  to  select  Wilmington  as  a  most  promising 
settlement.  But  the  town  was  handicapped  by  a  lack  of 
transportation  facilities  such  as  those  of  Joliet  and  so 
Wilmington  settled  down  as  the  commercial  center  of  the  coal 
industry. 
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In  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore  and  Main  Streets,  once 
stood  one  of  the  livery  stables.  A  livery  stable  was  the 
transportation  center  of  a  settlement  in  the  early  days. 

Horses  could  be  watered  and  fed,  boarded,  rented  or  purchas¬ 
ed,  Horse  drawn  hacks  (taxi-cabs)  could  also  be  rented.  There 
were  several  livery  stables  in  Wilmington.  One  recent  article 
I  perused  told  of  the  mail  coaches  that  traveled  between 
Chicago  and  Joliet.  Joliet  was  the  end  of  the  coach  route, 
so  from  there  to  Pontiac  and  south,  the  pony  express  delivered 
the  mail. 

On  Main  Street  between  Baltimore  and  Jackson,  the  hitching 
yard  was  located.  Wild  horses  were  driven  here  to  be  sold. 

The  Westbound  Stage  depot  occupied  the  adjacent  property. 

That  part  of  Kankakee  Street  between  River  Road  and  Baltimore 
follows  the  same  route  as  the  early  stage  which  ran  between 
Chicago  and  Pontiac. 

On  the  South  side  of  Baltimore  Street  between  Main  and 
Water,  was  one  of  the  wagon  shops.  Transportation  in  the  early 
days  was  by  horse,  wagon,  stage  or  buggy.  Therefore  wagon 
shops  we re  necessary. 

The  sidewalk  on  the  East  side  of  Mitchell  Street,  between 
Jackson  and  Baltimore  was  the  first  cement  walk  poured  in 
Wilmington  (1902),  The  first  sidewalks  were  made  of  wooden 
planks.  They- were  from  knee  to  thigh  high.  This  was  because 
it  made  getting  out  of  or  loading"  supplies  into  the  wagons  or 
buggies  easier.  The  sidewalks  were  built  this  high  off  the 
ground  also  because  the  streets  were  often  quite  muddy.  There 
were  sidewalk  repair  men  who  toured  with  wheelbarrows  filled 
with  boards,  nails,  hammers  and  saws  to  keep  the  walks  in  repair. 
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The  four-arched  Forked  Creek  Bridge  on  Kankakee  Street 
close  to  the  railroad  station  was  built  in  1872  and  is  the 
oldest  stone  bridge  in  Wilmington.  It  was  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  $4,000.00. 

The  railroad  tracks  which  cross  Kankakee  Street  came 
through  in  July  of  1854.  The  funeral  train  bearing  the  body 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  stopped  here  on  its  way  to  Springfield. 

The  depot  was  draped  in  mourning,  as  was  the  entire  town  for 
^hat  matter. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  highway  bridge  over  the 
Kankakee  River,  one  can  still  see  the  remains  of  the  rock 
embutments  where  the  old  wooden  wagon  bridge  used  to  cross 
the  river.  Ice  and  floods  tore  outxthe  wooden  bridge  in  1867. 
but  it  wn3  immediately  replaced  with  a  steel  bridge.  This 
bridge  wa3  torn  down  when  the  concrete  bridge  was  completed  in 
1920.  An  amusing  ta#e  (often  told  by  an  old  settler  before 
his  demise)  was  highlighted  by  his  recalling  a  sign  posted 
at  each  end  of  the  old  bridge  which  read,  "A  $50.00  fine  for 
anyone  driving  a  rig  over  this  bridge  faster  than  a  walk." 

Remains  from  the  tow-path  and  man-dug  canal  which 
extended  for  21  milc3  up  the  north  side  of  the  river,  can 
still  be  seen  at  the  tip  of  South  Island  next  to  the  mill 
race  channel*  Ikiles  or  horses  were  used  to  pull  (tow)  the 
boats  through  the  canal,  making  the  river  navigable  around 
the  dams  and  3hnllows„  The  river  had  come  ou1$f  its  banks 
several  tine3  and  caused  much  anxiety  to  the  citizens.  So 
larger,  higher  dans  were  constructed.  At  each  end  of  these 
dams,  lock  gates  were  installed,  raising  the  water  level  in 
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the  canal  so  larger  "boats  (up  to  18  feet  wide)  could  pass. 

Boats  were  run  regularly  every  week  from  Horse  Creek  (Custer 
Park)  to  Chicago.  The  change  barn  for  the  boat  teams  was 
about  halfway  up  the  canal.  In  some  cases  six  mules  or  three 
teams  worked  together  at  one  time  to  pull  the  boats  through. 

The  dams  were  built  in  1837 ,  and  the  canals  were  built  in 
1847.  The  remains  of  the  pilot  house  (from  which  the  pilot 
shouted  orders)  still  stands  on  the  river  close  to  Interstate 
55  on  North  River  Road.  By  1892  the  high  waters  and  ice  jams 
of  past  years  had  destroyed  the  dams  and  canals  and  what  was 
left  deteriorated.  In  1917 »  the  wooden  dam  which  was  left 
was  washed  out  at  which  time  a  concrete  dam  was  built. 

In  i860,  the  Prince  of  Wales  hunted  here  as  the  prairies 
were  full  of  all  kinds  of  game  birds.  One  menber  of  his  party, 
the  editor  of  the  London  Times,  was  mulcted  for  hunting  on 
Sunday I 

In  1872,  a  bolt  and  nut  factory  was  built  on  the  upper 
end  of  the  Island.  This  factory  was  later  acquired  for  the 
first  paper  mill,  which  was  begun  in  1875.  Straw  board  was 
manufactured  from  rye  and  oat  straw.  The  mill  was  abandoned 
in  1883,  by  the  loss  of  the  dam  in  a  flood  and  the  mill  was 
rebuilt  on  the  mainland.  The  mill's  ownership  has  changed 
many  times,  but  it  is  still  in  operation  today. 

In  1875 i  a  butter  and  cheese  factory  was  built.  It 
produced  75 » 000  pounds  of  butter  and  3^5 » 000  pounds  of  cheese 
a  year,  much  of  which  was  sold  on  the  European  market. 

Butter  sold  for  330  a  pound  and  cheese  sold  for  90  a  pound. 

The  city  hall  and  jail  were  built  in  1879.  There  was 
a  race  track  on  the  north  edge  of  town  in  the  early  times 
with  racing  every  Saturday  afternoon. 
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Horse  racing  was  a  colorful  part  of  our  past.  To  Edward 
James  Ryan  belongs  the  honor  of  accomplishment.  At  first,  he 
raced  for  Whitten's,  who  incidentally  raced  under  the  oldest 
colors  in  the  United  States.  He  later  raced  on  his  own  and 
in  1897  won  the  Spreckles  Cup  --  the  only  time  that-  cup  ever 
left  the  state  of  California.  This  Mr,  Ryan  was  one  of  the 
sons  of  the  builder  of  the  red  brick  home  that  once  stood  on 
the  high  school  property,  and  he  often  told  of  driving  the 
cows  down  to  thd  millrace  and  seeing  Indians  all  around.' 1 

The  auto  made  its  debut  in  the  city  in  1903.  The  local 
citizens  called  the  little  black  roadster  chain  drive  a  peanut 
roaster.  The  first  telephone  was  installed  in  the  early  1900's, 
and  in  1907 »  the  Wilmington  Power  and  Light  Company  was  in¬ 
corporated. 

On  the  West  side  of  South  Kankakee  River  Road  (Soldiers 
Widows  Road)  used  to  stand  the  very  impressive  Soldier's 
Widows'  Home.  The  home  was  built  in  1895  and  was  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  state.  The  state  assumed  control  of  the 
home  in  1897.  In  1963,  the  ladies  were  moved  to  Quincy,  Ill., 
and  the  buildings  were  used  for  a  State  Boy's  Home  as  part  of 
the  Illinois  Youth  Commission  program.  It  was  abandoned  a  short 
while  after  and  finally  burned  to  the  ground  in  1972. 

In  1940,  the  Government  purchased  40,000  acres  of  land 
north  of  Wilmington,  and  established  the  Joliet  Arsenal  and 
the  Elwood  Ordinance.  At  the  same  time,  the  government 
built  housing  for  employees  in  the  sections  of  Wilmington  that 
became  known  as  Northcrest  and  Brookside. 
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The  First  National  Bank  was  chartered  in  1863,  and  is  the 
oldest  national  bank  in  till  County.  The  post  office  was 
established  in  1837. 

Gold  Fever  hit  Wilmington  just  as  it  hit  other  communities. 
There  are  many  tales  to  be  told  about  this  adventurous  time. 
Clamming  v/as  another  occupation  available  in  days  gone  by.  There 
have  been  several  other  businesses  such  as  the  broom  factory, 
the  fire  v/orks  plant,  bootlegging  and  many  others  to  be  searched 
out  and  recorded. 

The  first  Presbyterians  worshipped  in  Peter  Stewart* s 
barn  in  the  year  of  1837.  The  Methodist  Church  v/as  organized 
'in  1837.  The  Catholic  Church  v/as  established  in  1 833*  The 
Luthern  Church  was  organized  in  1944.  The  Nazar ene  Church  crane 
in  1944  also.  Bethel  Church  v/as  formerly  known  as  the  West  Side 
Mission  and  was  established  in  1949*  The  Baptist  Church  was 
constituted  in  1953.  The  Assembly  of  God  Church  was  established 
in  1999.  The  Church  of  Christ  v/as  begun  by  a  group  of 
citizens  in  1936. 

Education  is  a  vital  part  of  any  community  and  our  town 
looked  out  for  these  needs  adequately  from  the  beginning.  As 
mentioned  earlier  in  this  work,  the  first  school  was  held  in 
the  home  of  Peter  Stewart.  Between  18 41  and  1849 ,  the  students 
attended  a  frame  school.  A  brick  school,  two  stories  high, 
served  from  1849  until  1869,  at  which  time  an  impressive 
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three  story  brick  school  was  built  at  a  cost  of  ..30,000,00. 

This  served  until  1921  when  portable  buildings  were  used  to 
house  the  overflow  of  students.  This  building  was  torn  down 
in  1938,  Population  had  increased  and  a  n ew  high  school  was 
built  in  1932  at  a  cost  of  1632,000.00.  The  primary  grades  were 
held  in  several  locations  in  the  city. 


Obviously  there  are  any  number  of  interesting  facts, 
facinating,  historical  homes  and  buildings,  unique  landmarks 
that  could  and  should  be  included,  but  this  is  not  intended 
to  be  a  complete  'history'.  This  is  a  compilation  of  a  few 
items  of  interest  and  historical  facts,  plus  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  homes  I  have  personally  visited. 

A  most  interesting  work  would  be  to  gather  background 
on  the  group  of  settlers  such  as  the  people  from  'the  woods'. 

These  people  came  in  to  work  at  the  'mill'.  It  would  also 
be  interesting  to  gather  information  on  the  people  called  the 
'yellow  hammers' .  One  tale  says  that  they  came  by  this  name 
as  they  were  laborers  on  the  railroad  and  the  railroad's 
tools  had  the  handles  of  their  hammers  tainted  yellow. 

This  has  been  and  continues  to  be  an  interesting  and 
rewarding  project.  My  first  attempt  at  a  compilation  was  done 
several  years  ago  when  I  was  involved  with  scouting  and  there 
was  a  need  for  such  a  project.  I  an  not  a  native  of  filming ton, 
but,  although  my  own  hometown  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  is  rich  in 
historical  lore,  I  find  Wilmington  a  veritable  treasure  chest  full 
of  facinating  heritage.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  will  en¬ 
courage  others  to  seek  additional  information  as  to  the  location 
and  history  of  other  places. 

Compiled  by  (Mss) Kyra  S  Cosgrove 
March  1975 

SSiaJ^th  °-  our  Nation's  Bi- 
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My  sincere  and  gratefUl  thanks  to  the  many  people  with 
whom  I  spoke. 

My  most  profound  appreciation  for  the  understanding 
and  encouragement  my  family  gave  me, 

A  very  special  thank  you  goes  to  Vada  Jean  Hammen, 
who  is  responsible  for  half  the  art  work  contained  herein, 
and  whose  assistance  was  invaluable. 

To  all  who  helped  in  any  way  —  thanks! 
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